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Climate of the United States. 


It is well known that the climate of the southern 
and central parts of Europe has not, for some cen- 
turies, been the same that it was in the days of the 
old Romans. Indeed there is some reason to be- 
lieve that the whole of it has changed, and that the 
parts of Africa adjacent to it have changed also. Not 
only did snow fail in Italy, abundantiy, in its season, 
where none falls now, but even the delightful region 
of Crimea was described as having a climate like 
that of Siberia at the present day. The warmest 
provinces of France were thought too cold for com- 
fortable living, and Carthage was then the garden 
of the world. Whether these changes from cold to 
warm may be permanent, it is impossible to say— 
it is even very questionable. It seems that some 
places have been colder for the last fifty years than 
they had been previously. 

With regard to our own country it has been ob- 
served by the most careless observer, that since 
1812, the seasons have been very unlike what they 

had formerly been.* We do not pretend even to 
conjecture as to the duration of the causes that 
produce this weather; our present business is_ to 
enquire what change has taken place, what are its 
present effects, and will be the probable conse- 
quence of its continuance. This summer has hitherto 
been extremely cold, with the exception of a very 
few days that were extremely warm. The air has 
been overcharged with vapors for the principal part 
of the time, while the want of rain has been felt 
almost every where, but particularly in the central 
parts of Pennsylvania and through the great range 
of Appalachian mountains. This is evidently owing 
to the chillness which has retarded nature’s great 
process of evaporation, and depressed the range of 
the clouds. , 

As to cold, I should imagine that snows in June 
and frosts in July might well be matter of remark. 
At Quebec, in the beginning of June, the papers 
had just time to announce the appearance of sum- 
mer weather, and inform us that on account of the 
backwardness of vegetation, their late frosts had 
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*State of the thermometer at Wilmington, Del. 
for the month of July, 1815, and 1816— 

July, 1815, mean temperature, at 6, A. M. 73 3-10 
1816, a be 62 1-10 

At Waitham, Mass. ten miles from Boston—the 
nyean heat for July, 1815, was 75° nearly, for July, 
1816, 614°. Greatest heat, 1815, on the 29th, 99°: 
do. 1816, 20th, 91°. Least heat, 1815, 5th day 51°: 
do. 1816, 9th day 44°. 

The gentlemen who gives the preceding facts 
observes—-that the month of July last season was as 
remarkable for its continued heat, as the past has 
Seen for its general coolness. 

At Waltham, on the 23rd, 24th, 25th and 26th of 
‘ast month, the thermometer shewed a mean heat 
of 66, 68, 71 and 65 degrees, for the respective days. 
At Charleston, S. C. for the same days, it varied 
trom 88 to 90—but on the 26th, in six different si- 
‘uations, stood at 99, 93, 94 and 96. Two persons 
tell down and died in the street from excessive 
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done little damage; when a snow began on the 6th 
of that month, which continued to fall, at intervals, 
for three days, and left the ground covered to the 
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4 depth of a foot and upwards in some places. Great 


numbers of birds fled from the forests to the houses, 
and in Quebec many were found dead in the streets, 
Some kinds of trees shed their leaves which were 
then only about half grown. The crops were pro- 
tected by the snow from the very severe frosts that 
followed, and the orchard trees were little affected 
as their buds had hardly been opened; but the wild 
fruit trees which were in blossom, as well as seve- 
ral kinds of garden plants, suffered severely. The 
Carradians remark that the last summer was very 
backward, but that the present is the coldest that 
they have ever seen. 

In the district of Maine a very heavy storm. of 
rain and snow came from N. N. W. at the’ same 
time (6th of June) and was succeeded by frosts 
every night until the 11th. It is supposed that the 
snow would have been about six inches deep had 
it not been melted by the rain that fell at the same 
time. The corn which had been planted was totally 
destroyed. The swallows and martin birds were 
found frozen on their nests, and even of the sheep 
that had been shorn, many perished, though they 
were put in houses. The cucumbers, melons and 
most.of the garden plants were lost. In some places 
the ice was half an inch thick; and it was observed 
generally, that the oldest inhabitaats had never 
seen so cold and backward a spring. 

In Vermont the snow of the 6th melted as it fel] 
but on the 7th and 8th it fell in such quantities that 
some of the papers say it lay eighteen inches deep 
in some parts of the country, yet by the 9th it ap- 
pears to have been all gone except on the moun- 
tains. In Massachusetts the snow began on the Sth; 
and the Boston papers remark, that from the Ist of 
June until the T2th, there had been eight nights of 
frost. On the 5th the thermometer stood. $2 at 
Boston and 92 at Salem; and on the 7th it had sunk 
at Boston to 52, and at Salem t6 43. At the lat: 
ter place it was 93 on the 22d (June), 101 on the 
23d, 100 on the 24th and 67 on the 235th. Such 
changes have probably never before been witnessed. 
It does not appear that any snow fell near the city 
of New-York durimg the period I have mentioned: 
but frost was noticed in many places, and in the 
western end of the state, a snow fell to the depth 
of several inches. I cannot discover that it extended 
further southward than to the neighborhood of 
Pittsbarg, and there appears to have been vere lit- 
tle in Pennsylvania east of the mountains. What 
seems rather strange, a letter from Erie dated the 
14th of June, makes no mention of snow there, but 
says ‘the season has been dry and frosty for weeks 
together. It appears as if we should have no crops 
in these parts—the corn has been all killed by the 
frost of the 9th, and until very lately lake Erie was 
not navigable for the ice.” 

We have seen no mention made of the cold any 
further south than in North-Carolina, for in the 
southern states the general complaint has been the 
want of rain, which, though it has been cause of 
alarm: all ever the ‘United States, appears to have 





eat, and several others were slichtly affected. 
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been felt most severely in South-Carolina, Georgia, 
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and Louisiana. This state (Maryland) while it has 
been little affected by the cold, has, we believe, 
sustained but little damage from the drought. The 
copious rains that fell in most places towards the 
end of June and in the beginning of July, have 
given great relief, particularly in the eastern states. 
Considerable quantities of hail fell .in several parts 
of Pennsylvania on the 2d and 4th of July. At West 
Chester it is reported to have rained some kind of 
meteoric stones, which were judged to be quartz 
and feild spar. The hail was as large as common 
hens’ eggs in many places, and near Pittsburg it 
fell in such quantities that it was carried into the 
city, a distance of three and even four miles, for the 
purpose of making punch. 

There is an account of a severe hail storm at 
Richmond on the 27th of July, accompanied with 
wind, which, it is feared, has done much damage 
to their tobacco and corn. 

The consequences of the unusual weather we have 
experienced have been very various in different 
places, but in general they have been injurious. 
In Louisiana, appearances were very alarming dur- 
ing the early part of July, but the crops are stat- 
ed to be as good as usual in the rest of the sou- 
thern states. In this state the grain is tolerably 
good and fruit plentifil. In Pennsylvania, among 
the mountains, they will have very little grain and 
very little fruit. In the western part the wheat is 
generally not good, but in Washington county, on 
some farms, it is much better than usual. Corn ap- 
pears very unfavorably, afd fruit very deficient, 
especially towards the lakes. In the eastern part 
of that state we understand that the crops are thin. 

{n all the eastern states the crops of wheat and 
rye are reported to be as good as usual: potatoes 
generally look well, but there is little hay, and their 
corn looks unpromising. We believe there is little 
fruit to the northward of Pennsylvania. 

With regard to the effects upon the human sys- 
tem that have resulted from the changes we have 
noticed, it is to be observed that the low nervous 
fever (Typhus mitior, or febris inerritativa) a dis- 
ease hardly known in former years, has now became 
common amongst us; and not only so, but almost 
every disease is now liable to assume a typhus Cast 
—-a depression of pulse and prostration of power often 
taking place in cases that had never heretofore been 
theught liable to such symptoms. We cannot con- 
ceive a more complete proof of the change of cli- 
m.ite than the fact that the physicians of the United 
States have been compelled to adopt a new prac- 
tice. The typbus fever first made its appearance 
in the New England states, in the course of a long 
period of unusually colddamp weather. Ti extend- 
ed itself gradually westward along the northern 
parts of New-York, and it seems at last to have 
pervaded the whole continent. 

All seem disposed to hope that the seasons will 
return again such as they were in former years, but 
if they do not, it may be a matter of no consequence. 
Vegetables receive new constitutions when trans- 
planted to an uncongenial soil or climate, so will 
the habitude of our bodies be doubtlessly changed 
to suit the changes of the seasons. The first effects 
of this natural revolution have already begun to dis- 
appear, and in a short time we shail have little to 
fear except from the etfects of a counter-revolu- 
tion, that will require our systems to relapse to 
their former tone. 

Some have endeavored to account for the uncom- 
mon weather by assigning the spots of the sun as 
the cause. This does not seem to be susceptible of 
much argument pro, or ¢on,-and we belicye there 











is little experience to found the hypothesis upo.:- 
To our minds it is very unsatisfactory; but it is fool- 
ish to be positive about any opinion in a question of 
this kind. We think the alteration took place be- 
fore the spots were observed, and that possibly it 
was produced by the late earthquakes ; for it is per- 
fectly understood in South America that those na- 
tural convulsions always produce effects on the 
weather: salutary ones in that climate whatever 
they might be here. With the following extract on 
that subject we shall conclude. 
THE ALTERATION OF THE SEASONS. 
[ By Lord Dreghorn, a Scotch Judge. } 

It is long since many, of whom I was one, have 
maintained, that the seasons are altered—that it is 
not so hot now in summer as when we were boys. 
Others laugh at this, and say that the supposed al- 
teration proceeds from an alteration in ourselves— 
from our having become older and consequently 
colder. In 1783, or 1784, in the course of a con- 
versation I had with my brewer, who is very intelli- 
gent and eminent in his way, he maintained that an 
alteration had taken place. ‘This observation he 
made from a variety of circumstances—the diminu- 
tion of swallows, the coldness that attends rain, 
the alteration in the hours of labor at the time of 
sowing barley, which a great many years ago was 
a work performed very early in the morning, on ac- 
count of the intenseness of the heat after the sun 
had heen up for some time. He added, that, for 
many years past, the barley did not malt as former- 
ly, and the period he fixed upon was the year in 
which the earthquake at Lisbon happened. 

Iwas much surprised at this last observation, and 
did not pay much attention to it till last summer, 
when I happened to read “Les Annales Politiques,”’ 
of Linguet, a very scarce book, which I was sure 
my brewer had never read—for there, to my asto- 
nishment, I found the very same opinion, with this 
additional fact, that in Champagne (where he was 
born) they have not been able, since that earth- 
quake, to make the same wine. He says too, that 
he has seen the title deeds of several estates in 
Picardy which proved, that, at that time, they had 
a number of excellent vine-yards, but that now no 
such crop can be reared there. He also attempts 
to account philosophically for that earthquake hav - 
ing such effects. 








On the healthiness of Louisiana. 


Having given inalate number of the Register, 
an account of the state of Louisiana, drawn from 
Mr. Darby’s work, it has appeared to us necessary 
to follow that article with some observations on 
the climate and salubrity of the country. <A strong 
well known prejudice exists against it which we 
believe to be unfounded—excessive as regards the 
worst part, and totally erroneous as to the greatest 
part of that territury. The causes of this preju- 
dice appear to us to be, first, the intemperance, ge- 
neral imprudence, and ignorance of the means of 
preserving health, that have operated so fatally on 
many of those that have gonethere. We are con- 
vinced that those who would avoid the use of poi- 
sons, which spirituous liquors are, every where, 
but particularly in tropical regions, and counteract 
by diet the tendency to disease, naturally superin- 
duced by removing from a cold climate toa warm, 
or from a warm one toa cold, would find little rea- 
son to blame the climate of Louisiana, except as re- 
gards the places in the immediate neighborhood of 
stagnant waters. But the principal cause of this 
mistaken notéon of danger, seems to be, that the 
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course of emigration has been still southward—had 
it been the reverse, the prejudice would unques- 
tionably have been reversed; for it is absurd to sup- 
pose that the constitution will sustain no shock in 
a removal to a situation extremely different from 
the one in which it has been reared, unless some 
preparation be made against the change. 

_ ©A notion has prevailed in the fuce of truth,” says 
Mr. Darby, “that the banks of the Missisippi abound 
with a great number of lakes whose waters stag- 
nate throughout the year; the fact is, that those 
places, condemned to annual submersion, are a 
great part of the year extremely deficient in water. 
North of Red river, the wide space between the 
Ouachitta and Mississippi is either a cane brake 


along the water courses, or a hard, dry surface,” 


when the figod has subsided.” 

It does not appear that pure stagnant water can 
occasion diseases; but veget.bles becoming putrid 
im water, or elsewhere, certainly do. Scamen ap- 
prehend no danger from the water that rots in hogs- 
heads or in the holds of ships, and I believe there 
js no reason to apprehend any; but all ponds and 
marshes that contain grass and weeds, should be 
regarded as the reservoirs of death. And here it 
may be observed, that the musquito, an insect which 
breeds only in such places, and is never very trou- 
dblesome any where else, appears, as Mr. Darby says, 
to be “placed as a centinel at the portals of disease.” 

Such dangerous situations are to be found in ma- 
ny parts of Louisiana, particularly along the eastern 
side of the Mississippi, near the chains of small 
lakes under the bluffs; and there intermittent fe- 
vers prevail: but Ohio, North Carolina and other 
states, present more extensive tracts, more sickly, 
and some such places are to be found over the 
whole continent. The marshy country along the 
gulf of Mexico, does not appear to be sickly, which 
can only be accounted for by the absence of vegeta- 
ble substances in the stagnant waters there. 

There is reason to believe that the evil effeets of 
putrid effluvia do not extend to any considerable 
distanee from the places that produce them, and 
that the winds do not convey, but dissipate all nox- 
mus vapors. If Louisiana be more subject to cer- 
tain diseases than the northern and middle states 
are; so also it is exempt from some—from some of 
the chronic and many of the acute. 








Important Law Case. 


COMMUNICATED FOR THE BOSTON PATRIOT. 
UNITED STATES vs. WILLIAM BAINBRIDGE 
Circuit Court, Mass. Dist —June 22, 1816. 

Habeas corpus to commodore Bainbridge, to 
bring up the body of Robert Treadwell, an infant of 
the age of twenty years and about eleveh months. 
By the return of the habeas corpus, and the other 
proceedings, it appeared, that he was born at Ips- 
wich, on the second day of August, A. D 1795; 
that in the month of May, 1815, he enlisted into 
the navy of the United States, to serve two years; 
that soon after his enlistment he deserted from the 
service, and having been apprehended, was, on the 
19th day of June last past, brought to trial on the 
‘charge of desertion, before a regular court martial, 
and having pleaded guilty to the charge, was, by 
the sentence of the court, among other things, or- 
dered to serve in the navy of the United States, the 
‘erm of two years from the said nineteenth day of 
June, and to forfeit all the wages then due to him. 
IIc has a father who is still living; and now absent 
af sea; and previous to his departure sued out a 
athexs corpus for élre liberation of his son, hut it 


friled friia the return of the officer to whom it was 
directed, that the infant was not in his custody. It 
was alleged in the affidavits and petition that the 
enlistment was without the consent of his father. 

The cause was argued by Simmons in behalf of 
the petitioner, and y/win in behalf of commodore 
Bainbridge. Srony, judge. The first question is, 
whether the contract of enlistment, supposing it to 
have been mage without the consent of the father, 
is valid, or not. By the common law, the father has 
a right to the custody of his children during their 
infancy. In whatever principle this right is founded, 
whether it result from the very nature of parental 
duties, or trom that authority which devolves upon 
him by reason of the guardianship, by nature o* 
nurture, technically speaking, its existence cannot 
now be brought into controversy. (Exparte Llop- 
kins 3 P. W. 151. Co. Litt. 88, and Hargrave’s 
Notes. Rex vs. De Manneville, 5 East 222. De 
Manneville v. De Manneville 10 Vez jr. 52. 1 BI, 
Comm. 452, 461.) This right, however, is not un- 
limited, for whenever it is abused by improper cor: 
duct on the part of the parent, courts of Jaw will 
restrain him in its exercise, and even take the cus- 
tody permanently finm him. (Archer’s case, 1 Ll. 
Raym. 673. Rex v. Smith 2 Str..982. Rex v. Dela. 
val 3 Burr. 1434. Commonwealth v. Addicks 5. 
Binn. R. 520.) By the common law, also, a father 
is entitled to the benefit of his children’s labor, 
while they live with him and are maintained by him; 
but this, (as has been justly observed) is no more 
than he is entitled to from his servants. (1 BI. 
Comm. 453.) It has also been asserted, that, by the 
same law, a father may bind his children as appren- 
tices without their consent, and thereby conveying 
the permanent custody of their persons, as well as 
benefit of their labor, to their masters, during their 
minority. (Com. Dig. “Justices of the Peace,” B. 55.) 
But notwithstanding the aid of very respectable 
authorities, (Day v. Everett, 7 Mass. R. 145. Matier 
of McDowiles, 8. Johns. R. 328) it may well be 
doubted if this doctrine can be supported to the 
extent in which it is laid duwn. ‘The custody of 
minors is given to their parents for their mainte- 
nance, protection and education, and if a parent 
overlooking all these objects, siould, to answer his 
own mercenary view, or gratify his own unworthy 
passions, bind his child as an apprentice upon terms 
evidently injurious to his interests, or to a trade 
or occupation which should degrade him from ihe 
rank and character to which his condition and cii- 
cumstances might entitle him, it wouid be ex- 
tremely difficult to support the legality of such a 
contract. (See Rex. vs. Kepple, 2 Dall. 197. The 
King vs. Inhabitants of Cromford, & East. R. 25.) 
And it would be a stroug proposition to miiniain, 
that a father might in a time of war upon the mere 
footing of the common law, enlist his son as a com- 
mon soldier in the army, or as a common seaman ih 
the navy, without his consent, and compel him to 
serve during the whole period of his minority, with- 
out a right to receive to his own use, any of the 
earnings of his laborious and perilous course of life. 
In such a contract there would not be even a sem- 
blance of benefit to the minor. It is not, however, 
necessary to decide these poimts; and they are come 
mented on merely in answer to some suggestions at 
the bar. Be the rights of parents, in relation to the 
custody and the services of their children, whatever 
they may, they are rights depending upon the mere 
municip:l rules of the state, amd may be eniarged, 
restrained and limited as the wisdom or policy af 
the times may dictate, unless the legislative power 
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The constitution of the United States has dele- 
gated to congress the power “to raise and support 
armies”? and to ‘rovide and support a navy” and 
independent of the express clause in the constitu- 
tion, this must include the power ‘‘éo make all laws 
which shall be necessary and proper for carrying into 
effect the foregoing power.” It is certain that the 
pervices of minors may be extremely useful and im- 
portant to the country, both in the army and navy. 
fiow many of our own brilliant victories have been 
won by persons on land and at sea, who had scarcely 
passed the age of manhood? In the navy, in parti- 
cular, the employment of minors is almost indispen- 
sabie. Nautical skill cannot be acquired but by con- 
stant discipline and practice for years in the sea 
service; and unless this be attained in the ardor and 
flexibility of youth, it is rarely ata later period the 
distinguishing eharacteristic of a seaman. li is no- 
torious that the officers of the navy generally enter 


the service as midshipmen as early as the age of 


puberty; and that they can never receive promotion 
to a higher rank, until they have learned by a long 
continuance in this station, the duties and the la- 
bors of naval warfare—and to this early discipline 
apd experience, as much as to their gallantry and 
cnierprise, we may proudly attribute their superi- 
ority in the contests on the ocean during the late 
war. Et cannot therefore be doubted, that the power 
to enlist minors into the naval service is included 
within the power delegated to congress by the 
constitution; and that the exereise of the power is 
jusuhed by the soundest principles of national po- 
licy. And, if this exercise should sometimes touch 
tipon supposed private rights, or private conve- 
mence, itis to be enumerated among the sacrifices 
wich the very order of society exacts from its mem- 
bers in furtherance of the public welfare. 

The position asserted at the bar, denying con- 
gress the power of enlisting minors without the 
consent of their parents, is not a little extraordinary. 
Jt assumes as its basis, that a granted power cannot 
be exercised in derogation of the principles of the 
common law—a construction of the constitution 
which would materially impair its vital powers, and 
everthrow the best settled rules of interpretation. 
Can there be a doubt that the state legislature can 
by a new statute declare a minor to be of full age 
and capable of acting for himself at fourteen in- 
stead of twenty-one years of age? Can it not eman- 
cipate the child altogether from the control of its 
parents? It has already, in the case of paupers, 
taken the custody from the parents, and enabled the 
overseers of the poor to bind out the children as 
noprentices or servants during their minority, with- 
ont ecousulting the wishes of the parents, (act 26tI: 
¥cb. 1794, s. 4.) It has, without the consent of the 
parents, obliged minors to be enrolled in the mi- 
litia and to perform military duties, and although 


thes? duties are intime of peace but a slight mter- 


ference with the supposed rights of parents, yet] 


they may in time of war expose the minors to the 
constant perils and labors of regular solciers; and 
sitogether depr:ve their parents of any control over 
their persons or services. In time of war too, the 
State may for its defence establish and maintaia an 
army and navy; and.it would be a strange and start- 
jing doctrine, that the whele youth of the state 
might, untess the consent of their parents could be 
previously obtained, be withheld from the public 
service, Whatever might be the pressure of the pub- 
lic dangers or necessities. And if the state legisia- 
ture could in their discretion abrogate or limit the 
patcrnal authority, it might be for precisely the 
sane reasons that the national legislature could do 


it, in that it was necessary or proper to carry into 
‘effect some other granted powers. It has been very 
justly observed in a work of the very best authority, 
(The Federalist, No. 44,) that no maxim is more 
clearly established in law or in reason, than that 
whenever the end is required, the means are autho- 
rised; whenever a general power to do a thing is 
given, every particular power necessary for doing 
it is included. And I feel no scruple in affirming 
that congress, having authority to provide and 
Maintain a navy, may constitutionally authorise the 
enlistment into the naval service of any minors, in- 
dependent of the private consent of their parents, 
and the statutes passed for this purpose will be 
emphatically the supreme law of the land. Nor is 
the exercise of this power novel in the institutions 
of that country from which we have borrowed most 
of the principles which regulate our civil and politi- 
cal rights. It has even been pushed to an extent 
which is not only odious, but has become in a great 
degree subversive of the personal liberty of a large 
ciass of meritorious subjects. Minors may not only 
be enlisted into the British navy, without the con- 
sent of their parents, but may be forcibly impressed 
into it, against the joint consent of their parents and 
themselves. And even apprentices regularly bound 
by contract are not, except in special cases and for 
a limited time, prescribed by statute, exempted 
from the like impressment. (The King v Reynolds, 
6 T.R. 497. The King v Edwards, 7 T. R. 745. Ex 
parte, Softly, 1 East. R. 466. Ex parte Brocke, 6 
Kast. R. 238. Stat. 13 Geo. 2, ch. 13.) 

Much has been stated in the argument in re- 
ference to what contracts of infants are void, and 
what are voidable at the commion law. There is in 
the books considerable confusion on this subject, 
which has not been entirely removed by the learned 
discussions in Zouch vs. Parsons (3 Burr. 1794.) 
The distinctions laid down in another case by lord 
Chief Justice Eyre, seem founded in solid reason, 
viz. that when the court can pronounce that the 
contract is for the benefit of the infant, as for 
instance for necessaries, then it shall bind him; 
where it can pronounce it to their prejudice, it is 
void; and that when it is of an uncertain nature, as 
a benefit or prejudice, it is voidable only and it is in 
the election of the infant to aifirm it or not. Keane v 
Boycott, 2 H. Bl. 511. It is a material considera- 
tion also, that the validity of the infant’s act or 
contract is, in point of law independent of the right 
of custody in his parent, although this may be an 
ingredient in ascertaining in point of fact, whether 
the act or contract be for his benefit or not. In 
short the disabilities of an infant are intended by 
law for his own protection, and not for the protec- 
tion of the rights of third persons, and his acts may, 
therefore, in many cases, be binding upon him, 
although the persons under whose guardianship, 
natural or positive he then is, de not assent to them. 
The privilege too of avoiding his acts or contracts 
when they are voidble, is a privilege personal! to 
the infant, and which no one can exercise for lim. 
Keane vs. Boycott, 2H. Bl.511. And whenever aiy 
disability created by the common law, is removed 
by the enactment of a statute, the competency o! 
the infant to do all acts within the purview of such 
statute is as complete, as that of a person of full 
ave. And whenever a statute has authorised 4 
contract for the public service, which from its 
nature or objects is manifestly intended to be per 
formed by litants, such a contract must, in point 
of law, bé deemed to be for their benefit and for 





the public bencfit, so that when bona fide made, 1t 1s 
neither voul vor voidabie, but is strictly obligatory 
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sipon them. I say bona fide made, for if there be 
fraud, circumvention or undue advantage taken of 
the infant’s age or situation by the public agents, 
the contract could not in reason or justice be 
enforced. It would be strange indeed if courts of 
law could judicially hold contracts to be void or 
voidable which the legislature should deem salutary 
or essential to the public interests, or pronounce 
them invalid, because entered inio by the very 
parties who were within the contemplation of the 
law. From these more general considerations, we 
may now pass to the question, whether the laws 
9 the United States authorise the enlistment of 
minors into the navy without the consent of their 
faihers. All the acts from the fist establishment 
of the navy authorise the employment of midship- 
men, who are invariably minors when they enter 
the service; and all the acts since the statute of 
30th June, 1798, ch. 81, including those now in force, 
under which the present applicant has been enlisted 


rents to the contract of enlistment, that contract, 
when fairly made with an infant of reasonable ‘liscre- 
tion, must be deemed to have a semblance of bene- 
fit to him, to be essential to the public welfare, and 
therefore binding to all intents and purposes; and if 
it were not so binding, but were voidable, even the 
consent of parents could not infuse into it any 
farther validity. ‘This construction of the acts re- 
specting the naval establishment is confirmed by the 
general practice in that department; and by the con- 
sideration, that in the acts respecting enlistments in 
the army, a proviso was for a long time inserted, 
“that no person under the age of 21 years shall be 
enlisted by any officer, or held in the service of the 
United States, without the consent* of his parents, 
ruardian or master, first had and obtained, 7f any he 
have,’ (see act of 16th March, 1802, ch. 9; of 11th 
January 1812, ch 14; and of 20th January, 1813, ch. 
154) And at length the necessities of the public 
service were such, that the enlistment of minors 


and held in service, in express terms authorise thejover eighteen years of age into the regular armv 


president to engage and employ “édoys” in the 
ordinary duties of the navy. In no one of them is 
there any provision requiring the consent of parents 
or guardians to their engagements, or authorising 
them to make it. (See act of 30th of June 1798, 
ch. 81; of 21st April 1806, ch. 35; of Sd March 
1807, ch. 35; of 31st January 1809, ch. 78; and of 
2d January 1813, ch. 148.) The laws manifestly 
contemplate that it is a personal contract made by 
the infants themselves for their own benefit.—They 
are entitled to the pay, the bounties and the prize 
money earned and acquired in the service. This 
is not denied in the argument; and if the laws be 
so, then they must by necessary implication give a 
capacity to the infants to make such a contract, and 
when made, assert its legal validity. Upon any other 
supposition, the whole objects of the legislature 
would be defeated. For if the contract of the in- 
fant made without the assent of his parent were 
void, or voidable, that assent could not by the 
mere operations of the common law change its 
character. A contract voidable by the common 
law cannot be confirmed or avoided by any assent 
or dissent of the parent thereto. 


was expressly authorised; and the proviso of the «ct 
of 20th January, 1813. ch. 154 which required the 
previous consent of their parents, guardians or mas- 
ters, was expressly repealed by the act of 10th Dec. 
1814,ch.10. This course of legislation manifestly 
shews, that whenever the rights of parents were in- 
tended to be saved, a special proviso was uniformly 
introduced for that purpose. The decisions of two 
very respectable state courts, which have been cited 
at the bar, so far as they go, proceed on the same 
principles which have been adopted by this court 
and are entitled to great weight. (Commonwealth 
vs. Murray, 4, Binney R. 487. Exparte Emanuel Ro- 
berts, 2. Hall’s Amer. Law Journ. 192.) The dec1- 
sions of our own state court which have been ciced 
on the other side, are inapplicable, for they turn 
altogether upon the meaning and extent of the 
proviso in the army act of 1813, ch. 154. It is not 
now necessary to consider how far a state court 
has jurisdiction to discharge a person, who by the 
return of the habeas corpus is shewn to be enlisted 
under a contract with the United States. Whenever 
that question shall arise, it will deserve very grave 


It is binding or|consideration. (See exparte Roberts, 2. Hall’s Law 








not, solely at the election of the infant himself; anc} Journal, 192. Fergurson’s case, 9. Johns. R. 239. 
if the contract be void, it is incapable of being set) Martin vs. Hunter, Sup. court of U. 8. February 


up by any person. 


To suppose that the legislature;Term, 1816.) 


But with great deference to the 





meant to authorise an infant to enlist in the navy,!learncd judges, I have never been able to bring my 
and yet that the contract should be voidable at his! mind to assent ta the construction put upon the act 
clection, would be to suppose that it meant to repeal| of 1813, in some of the cases in the Massachusetts 
the rules and articles of the navy in his favor; and) Reports. (Commonwealth vs. Cushing, 12 Mass.) 
enable hia to desert, when his services were most/ The view which has been taken upon the general 
important to the public. Hauedttin as. to the validity of the contract of enlist- 

if indeed the acts of congress had authorised} ment, renders it unnecessary to. consider the 2d 
parents or guardians to bind their minor children! point made in this case, viz: how far an infant can 
to an apprenticeship or servitude in the navy, a}by disaffrming his contract of service, avoid the 
valid contract might then have been made by punishment which has been regularly adjudged 
such parents or guardians. But there is no such/against him by the sentence of a court martial for 
authority in the acts; nor am I satisfied that it ever|a crime committed by him—the whole proceeding: 
existed at the common law; and if it ever did, the! and sentence having been pronounced while the 
statute of Massachusetts of 20th February 1795,| contract was in force. If it had become necessary 
(ch. 64.) seems to have restrained the exercise of in this case to ascertain whether there had been 
that power to the cases and the manner specified | any consent of the father, I should have thanght it 
in that statute. A different doctrine has indeed been| necessary to have required more explicit affidavits 
held, but it seems to me extremely difficult to be|than have been made, and a peremptory denial of 
maintained, (Day vs. Everett, 7, Mass. R. 145,) and/assent on the part of the father, as well as a special 
in a case depending upon similar principles of| statement of facts as to the mode of life and place. 
construction, the opposite doctrine has been esta-\of residence of the minor, previous to his enlistment. 
blished in another court. (Exparte, McDoule, 8./—For an assent of the father nec:Lnot be expressed 
fohn. R. 328.) 

Upon the whole, as congress have authorised 
“boys” to be engaged in the service of the navy, 
Without requiring the previous consent of their pa- 








1813. 


but may be implied from circumstances. Ifa fathep . 


*“In writing,” is added in the acts of 1312 an4 
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should voluntarily send his minor children away 
from home, to obtain a maintenance and support in 
un; manner that they could, this would be an 
in. lied consent to any contract, for that purpose, 
into which they should enter, and a waiver of his 
parental rights. It is upon this ground that the 
ordinary retainer of servants, who ure minors, are 
lield valid, against the subsequent acts of the 
futher. In strictness of law, the contract of the 
ininor in such cases becomes obligatory, because 
being exiled from his father’s house, whatever 
contract he forms, is in an enlarged sense neces- 
sary for his support, maintenance or education. 1 
am of opinion that Robert Treadwell, the minor, 
ought to be remanded to the custody of his com- 
manding officer. 

OCP It was the opinion of the district Judge, that 
the consent of the parent or guardian, where there 
is one, is necessary, either expressed or implied, 
to authorise the engagement of a minor in the naval 
service; but he concurred in the order to remand 
the said Robert to the custody of his commanding 
officer, on the special circumstances of the case. 








Com. Porter & the British Reviewers. 

A few words will suffice to explain the origin of 
the following letters. In a late number of the 
British Quarterly Review, there appeared a basely 


country, absolutely in pay of the government, that 
is to say, they live upon the taxes, and of course 
assist in producing pauperism and misery. ‘his is 
not the case in your country. There a writer if 
he get rich, or if he live by the pen, must receive 
his income from the people, who voluntarily buy 
his works. Here he need care little about his 
readers—his payers are the only persons that he 
need care for, or that he does care for. This writer 
must have known very well how base it was in him 
to assault your character, in the manner that he 
did; what a shameful prostitution of talent he was 
guilty of; but his mind had for many years been 
made up to that and had been seared against all re- 
flections of this surt. 

You will naturally ask, how we can tolerate, how 
we can endure, how we can submit to see our money 
raised from us in taxes, and earned with our sweat 
and almost with our very blood; you will naturally 
ask how we can submit to see our money given toa 
man like this, while we see nearly two millions of 
paupers overspread the land. If indeed, he had 
ever in his whole lifetime rendered any sort of 
service to the country; if he had served, at any time 
of his life in the armv, the navy, or in any other 
branch of public business, there might be some 
excuse for the heaping of these sums of money on 
him; but, to give this man, who was a few years 
ago tutor to lord Belgrave, and who has never been 


abusive attack on the character of com. Porrenr,}in any kind of public employ, an income to equal 


ihe accomplished hero of the Essex. This article 
we did not notice; nor did we copy the comments 
that had been made on it, because it appeared to us 
unworthy even of castigation. Mr. Cobbeit the 
celebrated British writer, has through the medium 
of his Register, addressed the commodore on this 
subject, in an article which we have taken the 
liberty to insert below, as being the ground work 
of the letter in reply to it. We are pleased at the 
opportunity of spreading captain Porter’s letter be- 
fore the public eye.—Nat. Int. 
{From Cobhett’s Register of Apri] 12.) 
‘l'o commodare David Porter of the United States’ navy. 
Bortey, 27th April, 1816. 

Sir—In the last Quarterly Review but one, there 
was a Very base attack upon your character and 
conduct. In order to convince you, that you ought 
not to suppose that all my countrymen approved 
of such vile publications, I inserted in No. 11 of 
this volume, a letter to the author or editor of that 
work, whtose name is William Gifford. I there gave 
an account of this literary hero; but in my statement 
of what he received out of our taxes, I was, I find, 
gcuilty of an omission, which 1 now proceed to correct. 
J said that he has been rewarded with a sinecure of 
more than 300/. under the title of Clerk of the Foreign 
Escheats, and that he was a commissioner of the Lottery. 
But I now find that he has another piace; that is, 
the place of “Paymaster of the Band of gentlemen 
Pensioners,” at 3002, a year. A most suitable office, 

ou will say for the whipper-in of a set of hired 
Reviewers! What particular Band of pensioners 
they may be I do not know. Perhaps the whole Band 
may be Reviewers, if so, sir, 1 leave you to guess 
what chance the journal of your celebrated cruize 
stood m their hands. 

I gave an account in No. 11 of the conduct of 
this writer in the cases of Peter Pindar and Anthony 
Pasquin, and also of the conduct and character of the 
judge Kenyon. In short, I shewed what the baseness 
uf Reviewing really was, in England. But sir, I 
niust again beg of you and your countrymen and all 


that of 5 or 6 lieutenants of the navy, is, you Will say, 
an act far which the employers of this man ought 
to be hanged, it being neither more nor less than a 
robbery of the people. 

However sir, I think I can now defy Mr. Gifford’s 
talent at falsehood and deception as far as relates 
to America; and if he continue to deceive the peo- 
pic here, those people are not to be pitied. He is 
one of those, whose labors, though they tend to 
keep up the delusion for a while, will in the end, 
make the fall of the tyranny more complete and 
more memorable. 

I have the pleasure to assure you, that every 
one, whom I have heard speak on the subject, has 
reprobated the cowardly and viperous attack made 
on you by this sinecure assailant; but strange as 
you will think it, very few persons here know that 
his statement which represents the Essex to have 
been captured by one English ship is a falschood ! 
There is hardly any one in England, out of the pale 
of the admiralty, who does not firmily believe that 
you were beaten and captured by the P/-sebe alone / 
But if you could know the state of our press, you 
would not wonder at this. As to all matters, relating 
to the war with America, this nation generally speak- 
ing, are nearly as ignorant as are the dogs and 
horses. As fur however as the truth has made its 
way with regard to its exploits, they have reccived 
the admiration which is due to them; and there 
are many men in England, amongst whom I am one, 
who most sincerely wish you health, happiness and 
success in your present important employment of 
adding to the strength of that navy, towards the 
tame of which you have so largely contributed. 
We, who entertain these wishes, ure very far from 
desiring to see the power and fume of our own 
country diminished. We are for the prosperity 
and honor of England in preference to those of 
all the rest of the world. But, we by no means 
believe, that the overturning of your system of 
government, that the extinguishing of the exampl 
set by you, would tend to the prosperity and hono 
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panied with real liberty. In short, we are not beasts 
enough to believe, that our prosperity, or our honor, 
‘would be advanced by our enabling a gang of ty- 
rants, who are continually robbing and insulting us, 
to subjugate you; and, therefore, in every undertak- 
ing, which does not tend to the abridgment of the 
known rights of our country, and which do tend to 
give to freedom power to struggle against, and 
finally to overcome despotism, we most cordially 
wish you success. I am, sil% your most obedient 
servant. | WM. COBBETT. 
P.S. This very minute I have received a letter 
from a gentleman in Sussex, whom I never had the 
pleasure to see in my life, informing me that ac- 
cident has put into his hands, and that he has for- 
warded to me, a part of the gi/ded ropes, made use 
of in the vessels engaged in the ever memorable 
Jight on the Serpentine river, which ropes I will, as 
soon as possible, most assuredly send ¢o you Per- 
haps you may have forgotten the piece of naval 
history here referred to. In 1814, when the kings, 
our allies were in England, there was a sea fight in 
minature contrived in order to give them an idea 
of our prowess. The scene was a large pond in one 
of the parks pear London. Here vessels were 
erected, guns put on board of them and every thing 
else done that was calculated to give the thing an air 
of reality. The English Fleet and the American Fleet 
came to action in fine style; the contest was uncom- 
monly obstinante, but at last, poor Jonathan was 
compelled to haul down his “bits of striped bunting,” 
and “submit to our gallant and magnanimous tars.” 
At this result of the combat, not less than perhaps 
two hurdred thousand voices made the air ring with 
shouts of triumph; while at very nearly the same 
moment, a whole squadron of real English ships were 
hauling down their colors to an inferior American 
squadron, commanded by commodore M’Donough, 
on lake Champlain! We who really love our cou- 
try, do not think her Aonored in victories, like that 
of the Serpentine river; nor, ‘hough we are always 
sorry to hear of any of our countrymen being de- 
feated, when we consider them merely as our coun- 
trymen, can we lament at their overthrow and 
humiliation, when we consider them the tools of 
despotism, employed in the work of destroying 
liberty abroad in order to enable that despotism 
more firmly to rivet the chains about our own necks. 





TO MR. WM. COBBETT, BOTLEY, ENG. 
Wasuineton, July 29, 1816. 

Sin—Messrs. Gales and Seaton, editors of the 
National Intelligencer, did me the favor yesterday 
to send me a copy of No. 17, Vol. 30, of your Regis- 
ter, containing a letter addressed to me, which I 
read with much attention, and I felt myself gratified 
und flattered by the notice you have taken of me. 

I had previously read the review to which you 
would have drawn my attention, and, although un- 
acquainted with the name of the author until it was 
made known to me by your letter, I was fully per- 
suaded it was the production of one of those pen- 
sioned writers, who have, for sometime past, been 
employed to blacken our national character, hoping 
thereby to make that of their own country appear, 
by the contrast, more fair. I consider myself used, 
in this instance, only as a stalking horse. 

In the course of my narrative I have told some 
truths, and expressed some feelings, respecting the 
conduct and character of British naval officers, 
which has drawn on me their resentment, as well 
as that of the reviewers. My reasons for making 
Known those truths, and expressing those feelings, 
have not yet been satisfactorily explained by me, 


and to you, sir, I give an explanation, as the first, 
and only Englishman, who has ever, to my know- 
ledge, expressed his disapprobation to that system 
of persecution which has been practised against me, 
from the commencement of Liostilities to the present 
moment. 

You, sir, have seen your priats teeming with 
abuse against me; you, sir, have been my only advo- 
cate in England. Ihave silently borne the insults that 
have been ge “$0 on me, although Ihave seen my- 
self hung in efligy beside our venerable and highly 
respected chief magistrate; every epithet that could 
disgrace and add infamy to the character of a man, 
has been most bountifully lavished on me; I have 
been cowardly deceived, and basely attacked, while 
confiding in the neutrality of a port, and in the word 
of a British officer, and while he professed to me 
gratitude and friendship. I have been cruelly ar- 
rested in my progress to my country, while confid- 
ing in the sacred character of a flag of truce, wan- 
tonly insulted in my own feelings, and witnessed 
the insults to which my brave officers and men were 
subjected, whose wounds and sufferings became a 
mockery to a cruel and overbearing enemy. I, sir, 
only escaped the future persecutions and insults, 
that were intended me, by flight, at the risk of my 
life, in an open boat. Ihave been, since, vilely tra- 
duced by every petty whelp in the naval service of 
your king; I have been declared, by your admirals 
and your captains, as being beyond the pale of ho- 
nor—threats have officially been held forth toward 
me, and scarcely an Englishman, except those who 
have been in my power, but has caught the conta- 
gion. My prisonérs have hada different opimion of 
my conduct and character, until forced to join in 
the general current of defamation. Such conduct, 
on the part of your people, produced feelings of re- 
sentment in my breast, and under such circumstan- 
ces it should not have occasioned surprise, that I 
have, in some instances, expressed tiiem. I have 
told only truths, of which let those judge who best 
know British officers. I have confined myself to 
the events of my cruise. I have reiated none of 
those events of adomestic nature, the recallection 
of which still keeps alive the feelings of every true 
American:—I have not told of the conduct ofadmiral 
Cockburn, of the massacres on our frontiers, nor 
of the various robberies, rapes, murders, &c. which 
have been perpetrated by the orders, and under the 
eyes, of the commander in chief. I have told none 
of these things; I leave this task to some future his- 
torian, who, while he vindicates my character, will 
paint, in their true colors, the heroes of your navy, 
on whom “blushing honors” have been heaped, for 
practising unequalled cruelties against our unpro- 
tected and unoffending citizens. Your Cook and 
your Anson must not escape;—they have been mar- 
shalled against me, and their ashes will be disturb- 
ed. ‘The Spaniard will tell of the wanton destruc- 
tion of Payta, and of cruelties to his countrymen 
on the one part, while other pens will tell of the 
wanton destruction of the unoffending natives on the 
other, until heaven, provoked at the innumerable 
outrages against humanity, consigned this man, who 
“lives for ages,” to the vengeance of an injured and 
justly exasperated people, who, by depriving him 
of his life, gave to him his immortality. Thecon- 
duct of all may be strictly scrutinized, and those 
who have been for a long time your nation’s boast, 
my prove in the end your nation’s reproach. You 
have, yourself, given a striking example of the 
change that may be produced in public opinion, by 





the pen of a single individual, who employs him- 
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also pens in this part of the world, able to vindicate’ 
our national character from unjust aspersions, by 
making known truths; and the book, entitled the 
Exposition of the Causes and Character of the tate 
War, is a specimen of what can be done here in 
that way. It has remained, thus long, unanswered, 
and we may, therefore, presume that it is unanswer- 
able. It will be time enough, when we receive Eng- 
Jand’s reply to that paper, to notice the abuse which 
has been thrown out against us in the criticism on 
mv Journal. We are inno haste; we intend to take 
our time; and, should we reply, all your heroes 
shall have their share ofnotice; even Morgan, whose 
name has been placed on the same page with mine, 
may be found, on a clear examination, to bear a 
stronger likeness, in some of the most prominent 
features of his character, to certain naval heroes of 
England, whose names are more familiar in this 
countiy than in their own. - Morgan, it must be re- 
membered, was an Englishman, and his historian, 
who was also one, begs that it may not be consider- 
ed either a compliment or a reproach to say, that 
the leading characters among the buccaniers were 
all Englishmen. Allow me, sir, to make a small 
extract from the history of the man, to whom the 
reviewers consider that it would be a disgrace to 
compare me: You can make what erasures you 
please, and fill up the spaces with such names as 
will best suit for modern events. 


respects, degenerated, yet they have not laid aside 
many of their ancient propensities. , 


Fam persuaded, sir, that vou think with me, that 


I have shewn a great deal of patience and forbear- 
ance. 
lishmen, I do not kriow, unless it was by doing my 
duty to my country; but, in doing it, I endeavored 


How I have deserved the resentment of Eng- 


to make the evils of war bear as lightly as possible 
on the individuals who fell in my power. When 
hostilities ceased between the two countries, they 
ceased with me, until my indignation was roused by 
this fresh attack in the Quarterly Review, noted and, 
approved of in the Naval Chronicle of March, shew- 
ing the connection still existing between my old 
enemies, the scribblers and navy officers. 

1 had hoped, that the late war, by making us bet- 
ter acquainted with each other, would have made 
us respect each other the more; butt it really ap- 
pears that the breach between us grows wider and 
wider. We bear the floggings we got during the 
war without murmuring: why should Englishmen 
be less patient than ourselves? Nay, we notonly bore 
their triumphs on the ocean, but we let them crack 
their jokes at us on the Serpentine river, without 
complaining. We have no objection to their amus- 
ing themselves im any such harmless sports, but, for 
Heaven’s sake, and their own, let them cease their 
abuse; for while they labor to disgorge the venom 
and spleen which are engendered im their breasts, 





“They spared, in their cruelties, no sex nor con-| 


they only proclaim to the world the mortification 


dition, for, as to religious persons and priésts, they} Which rankles there. 


granted them léss quarter than others, uniess they 
could produce a considerable sum for ransom. Wo- 
men were no better used, except they submitted to 
their filthy lusts; for such as would not consent, 
were treated with all the rigor imaginable. Captain 
Morgan gave them no good example on this point,” 
&e. &e.— Page 192, hist. Buccaniers of America. 


' Speaking of the destruction of Panama, he says, | 


“the same day, about noon, he caused fire privately 
to be set to several great edifices of the city, no- 
body knowing who were the authors thereof, much 
Jess on what motives captain Morgan did it, which 
are iinknown to this day. The fire increased so, that 
before night the greater part of the city was in a 
flame, Captain Morgan pretended the Spaniards had 
done it, perceiving that his own people reflected on 
him for that action. Many of the Spaniards, and 
some of the pirates, did what they could, either to 
quench the flame, or blowing up houses with gun- 
powder, and pulling down others, to stop it, but in 
vain: for in less than half an hour, it consumed a 
whole street.”—Puaze 189. 


Such was captain Henry Morgan, the “gallant” 
and “disinterested”? hero of the learned critic, whose 
attention has been so forcibly drawn to my Jour- 
nal. Of Ann Bonney, his other pattern of nautical 
excellence, I have not been able to obtain any par- 
ticulars. Such bright examples, indeed, are less 
familiar to us on this side of the Atlantic tian on 
the other. I should presume, from her name, how- 
ever, that she was of English origin, and, no doubt, 
belonged to that class of British officers, for whose 
actions, the editor of the above mentioned history, 


I thank you sincerely for the present you intend 
me—and I shall not regret the abuse that has been 
bestowed on me, since it has been the means of put: 
ting me in possession of so disgraceful an evidence 
of the folly and imbecility of the British govern- 
vernment. Say what they will of me and my na- 
tion, Eshall be content, while Z possess, and while 
they know I possess, the gilded ropes of the ever-me- 
morable buttle of the Serpentine. 

With great respect, 
Your obedient servant, 





D. PORTER 


British Alien Law. 

By the following sketches of speeches delivered in 
the British parliament, the principle and_opera- 
tion of the alien law may be pretty clearly un. 
derstood. : 

In the course of a most interesting debate on the 
bill, (published in the Morning Chronicle,) sir S. 
|Romiily, who made an excellent speech against it, 
in reply to the solicitor-general, related the follow- 
ing’ case :— | 











| ewas somewhat surprised to hear his learned 


)friend bring forward the questionable doctrine of 


the king having it in his power to restrain his sub- 
jects from going abroad. But. turning from such 
‘questions at the present moment, he would call the 
louse first to attend to the persons who were the 
objects of this bill. He was afraid his learned 
friend had mistaken the principle of the bill, and 
supposed it direeted solely against alien enemies. 
On the contrary, it materially affected the interests 


says, in his preface, he will not take upon himself|of individuals, who notwithstanding their long resi- 


to apologise, since even in the most regular (Bri- 


tish) troops, and best disciplined armies, daily enor-| 
it were a portion of ourselves, were still liable 


mities are committed, which the strictest vigilance 
cannot prevent. 





dence in this country, notwithstanding their having 
married into English families, and thus become as 


unless naturalized, to be considered as aliens, and 


‘he remarks of the editor are indeed correct, and/were thus exposed.to the malice of any individual! 


his whole book seems to shew, in comparison With | 
the later records of British Aeroism, that ggg 


his naval countrymen, of high rank, have, in some 


who might wish to impose on his majesty’s govern- 
ment. It was the policy of ministers not to sufler 
naturalization acts to pass, for this best of all 
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.easons—that this bill might be kept suspended turn here. These persons conducted. themselve® 
over many persons in the country. It was a standing /with the utmost propricty after their return; but 
order in the house of lords that no naturalization|what must have been the consequence had they 
‘1; should be read a second time, unless the cer-| been received in France while the republican system 
tificate of the individual’s character was signed| was carrying on under Robespierre? Could any 
hy the secretary of state. A case of some importance |man doubt that they would have been sent to. the 
jad eome to his own knowledge,—which he would | scaffold? He himself knew a very worthy man, 
now state to the house. It was the case of an|teacher in this country, who on a misrepresentation 
yndividual who had come here at 11 years of age, | was ordered to leave the country, but fortunately 
and was, at the time of his app¥ication, 61. He|found means to get the order countermanded. This 
was a flax dresser;—and as the act of Charles II.|misrepresentation was afterwards found to have 
for the encouragement of that trade had invited) been given by a rival teacher. And certainly had. 
foreigners to come over and settle in this country,/the order not been annulled, the poor man must 
with the assurance of sharing the rights of British |have been sent to poverty and beggary, as his whole. 
subjects, if employed in that trade for three years,| being depended on his teaching here. It was said 
this person had acquired an estate of £260,000 there was a power of appeal, that power of appeat 
which he wished to dispose of. None of the per-|alone lay with the lords of the privy council who, 
sons with whom he treated would ratify their) on the individual making an excuse for his conduct, 
agreement, in consequence of his being an alien;| Were to judge whether that excuse was valid or 
even though, by that act he had these rights. He/not. The individual let it be observed, was to 
was therefore induced to apply to the secretary] prove the negative of the charge brought against 
of state; and though he had a certificate, signed|him. But how was he. to know these charges? 
by many respectable members of that house, and And how was he to. defend himself without such 
had resided here for 50 years, with an unblemished knowledge? A man, for example, might go and 
character, his application was refused. He could charge another with saying that he, wished the 
specify many cases of a similar arbitrary nature,| French much success, and he would be very happy 
though none quite so bad as this one. Let not the|to see Bonaparte carried in triumph through the 
liouse believe they were merely called on to vote|streets of London. Well, the accused being sent 
arainst the introduction of. too many foreigners|for was unable to defend himself. If guilty, he 
into this country. ‘This was a view of the question| might suspect the cause of his being sent for, anc 
he particularly wished them to avoid.” thus apologize for himself so far; but if innocent his 


case was the more embarrassing. Yet this was 

From the same speech we extract what follows : ’ : : 
. . what was calle wer —Perhans ’ 

The right hon. gentleman, (Mr. Addington)|. as called a power of appeal—Perhaps the 


. cat» ¢ {individual knew not our language, and though he 
had spoken mysteriously and probably he (sir S.|_. ‘ : Cie » 
Romilly) might have mistaken him. The bill, how- mens are sae of eo e ve Pera Serene 
ever, was nothing more than a preparation on our : aig he ii . pes rea een ee to a coun- 
part to drive from our shores such individuals as} J}? the language of which was unknown to. any of 


: them. Such a case required not to be dwelt on; 
might be driven by hapless necessity to seek some}., — *, " owt ; 
freedois here, (hear, hele ') It had been said, that it spoke for itself, and he therefore thought it was 


‘ ‘ be ter ¢ I ik " ° 
in the two cases formerly discussed in the ‘house,| °C" at once to strike out that clause altogether. 
the s tarv of state had been influenced by a He was astonished that his honorable and learned 
mp a oe Ae ee : jfriend had not remarked that the act established 
foreign minister. Ncw unfortunately at the time ; 

f 6 every man a foreigner, and threw on him the 

of these occurrences we had no Dutch minister ee 

; ! burden to prove that he was not so. This proof 
here, which rendered the argument in defence of}... tae . ee 
the secretary of state completely abortive. [Hear ,|it was in many cases difficult to afford. For instance, 

I > I e . a - t e c i . af 4 . + . 
; if a person were naturali: av 

it was further said that the law had been mildly)! 2 Person Were natufalized by having. resided 
used. He did not deny that it had in general been), r pg te f : B wet bic h ee sna 
very moderately dispensed, but while he gave min- eget adh in , te ee a vk bs 
isters credit for this he would ask the house, what E oi a 14 gee . eae SP thie ohne + 
yecasion there was for the bill being now passed josie" 7 Pex ts ape Ly 
when the edliee 1 ann cee ot naatiatine eed was frequently a matter of the utmost possible dif- 
1793 ate seiaiak dng was so rare? Was ., (ficulty to prove it. This provision of the act, there- 
owing to more danger ‘being apprehended now | res was 80 repugnant 10 all justice, that he was 
while in peace, than when the revolutionary phrenzy |Strprised his hanorable and learned friend had not 
; Pp “g UAS . ‘noticed it. His honorable and learned friend had 


in F: "ag at its ight ? It was proven! ye aa 
Fvance was at its height argued, that because the opposition to the bill in 


satisfactorily i ase, that ministers had abused!4_>., ' j 
their whends fd oti prea of Berenger’s papers, | 17 7 — es oa ee the ig ree bill 
the minute inspection of these and their being em- pis, st ; pall as o eth tea nok mis iy si; 
ployed in a court of justice as evidence against | 45° pits: Me tg ta: of rae a AR a corn 
iim. They had no power to seize any man’s Papers, | there wine. il siete dance but is maje tv's 
and bring them against him.—This has been ably|_ , A wes , RI leds Tee 
decided by lord Camden in the well known case |S me wicksineaial tia. 

of Mr. Wilkes. The papers of an alien were his | Where Angels fear’d to tread.” 

own, and were as sacred as the papers of a free born! Every writer on the British constitution had ex- 
Briton. The country had indeed much degenerated | patiated on the liberality with which the British 
trom the care which was taken in delivering up per- laws treated foreigners, Even in the dark ages of 
sons belonging to other countries. ‘his was well our history this wise policy was prevalent. By-a 
exemplified at the peace of Amiens, where only three | statute of the 27 of Edward IIT. merchant-strangers 
classes of characters, viz. murderers, bankrupts, and!and others were liberally encouraged to visit this 
persons convicted of forgeries, were given up. Let) country. An act of queen Anne, though not of 
the house look back to the year 1803, when 1700/long duration, did naturalize all protestant foreign- 
persons were ordered by his majesty’s proclamation|ers. In the commencement of the reign of Eliza- 
to leave the country, and when they had gone, were | beth, when circumstances induced a bitter spirit of 


refused admission to France, and had again to re-lhostility between this country and Spain, the same 
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,) ‘ liberal policy was evinced. Now, however, this| essential objects of British policy by the noble ford 
im... country it seemed was always to have an alien bill}but would the house sanction or approve them? 
nn in war, and an alien bill in peace, and on the propo-; Would they, by passing this bill, give to the crown 


the power of banishing from our shores, the foreign 


sition for the latter to appeal to the former as the 
merchant, mechanic or artist, whose exertions and 


standard of proper restraint on the subject; in com- 


parison with which, if a milder measure were re- 
commended in peace, it was maintained by the no- 
ble lord and his friends, that it ought to be allowed 
to pass without opposition. 

Extract from lord Castlereagh’s speech. 

In asking him (lord C.) whether he meant to make 
the powers of the law instrumental to satisfy the 
political vengeance of the French government, the 
honorable and learned gentleman had raised a vi- 
sionary supposition, in combatting which he had 
obtained an easy victory. But he would ask the ho- 
morable and learned gentleman, if he would recom- 
mend government and parliament to throw open 
the country to all those spirits who assembled about 
Bonaparte when he shook the government of France? 
Would it be a wise policy to give unqualified and 
unlimited protection to all such aliens—to give un- 
restrained admission to all French subjects? If 
the house were not prepared to go to that extent, 


industry contribute so much to our commercial 
wealth and national splendor. Would it invest the 
noble lord with a power, which he might, in order 
to protect the policy ef Russia, Austria, France or 
Spain, exert in sending such persons to the wilds 
of Siberia, or the dungeons of Ceuta?—[Hear, hear!] 
He trusted, that before they gave such a power, 
they would seriously consider the grounds on which 
it had been conferred in 1793. In the act which 
was then passed, what was the cause stated? Was 
it the undefined term; “to protect the essential ob- 


jects of British policy?’ No, but to guard against 


internal danger, not from supposed extreme cause, 
but from danger—actaally existing danger. [Hear'] 
(Here the honorable and learned member read the 
preamble to the alien bill of 1793, which stated, 
that whereas an unusual number of persons, not 
natural born subjects of his majesty, residing in the 
kingdom; and whereas danger may arise, &c. &c.) 
[Hear, hear! from lord Castlereagh.}] Vhe noble 


they must sve to the executive government a dis- 
BH ih, cretion to use such measures as might be necessary 
| for the security of the empire. With respect to 
the sentiments of other powers, he could eastly re- 


lord may cheer, (continued Mr. Horner) but would 
he contend that any danger to this country was to 
be dreaded from the foreigners who were now in it? 


aE 


CS eee sty 
Soe; 2 
% —_— > 
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lieve the apprehension of the honorable and learned 
gentleman, that British subjects would be treated 
with less liberality abroad, in consequence of the 
indignation or ill will which the honorable and 
learned gentleman imagined would be felt by fo- 
reign states, if the proposed powers were vested in 
the executive government. The powers of Europe 
had expressed their opinion that they did not think 
the undistinguishing admission of French subjects 
into other countries, and especially into those coun- 
tries bordering on France, desirable. Several states, 
and among them the General Confederacy of Swit- 
zerland, had acted on the principle of preventing 
the promiscuous access of French subjects. The 
adoption of a similar policy, therefore, was not likely 
t> subject the British abroad to any inconveniences. 
A system of precaution was more necessary now 
than in 1314. In 1814 peace seeming to be secure, 
the armies of the various powers were returning to 
their respective countries. Now, however, an allied 
force tc the amount of 150,000 men was kept up in 
France to secure the stability of the government, 
and to prevent the recurrence of events calculated 
to shake the peace of the world. When such un- 
exampled measures of external precaution were 
necessary, was it not evilent that some mesures of 
internal precaution were not less so? 
From Ma. Horner's speech. 

Mr. Pitt’s grounds were narrow, but they were 
-defined and intelligible. He introduced the bill as 
a war measure—The noble lord had made his a 
peace alien bill—{Hear, hear!}| And for what? To 
protect the essential interests of British policy 
against the machinations of foreigners.—[{Hear, 
hear!] But what were those essential objects of Bri- 
tish policy? Did they consist in supporting the po- 
icy of the assembled monarchs at Vienna, or in 
affording secure and uneontroled sway to legiti- 
mate sovereigns, or rather to sovereigns newly cre- 
ated? Was it one essential object of British policy, 
that a certain number of persons who had composed 
the constituent assembly, who had so much enthu- 
siasm as to think they could reform the constitution 
of their country, should not have the power to re- 
side in any other kingdom, than Russia, Prussia or 
Austria?—fHear, hear!] These may be considered 





He (Mr. H.) did not call on the noble lord to shew 
that danger may not exist; but if it did, it might 
be to the Bourbons, not to this country. The hon. 
and learned gentleman then adverting to the state- 
ment of the solicitor general, that the crown pos- 
sessed the power of sending aliens out of the 
country, contended that such an opinion was erro- 
neous, and observed that the loose opinion of Black- 
stone on the subject wasno authority, unsupported 
as it was by any express act or by precedent. He 
observed, that if such a prerogative of the crown 
was to be proved, it should be proved positively 
and not negatively. In 1794, when such great re- 
search was used, in order to prove this prerogative 
was vested in the crown, the only instance of its 
having ever been exercised, was found to have oc- 
cured in the reign of Henry the Fourth. It had 
been said, that though the king had not the power 
to deport an alien, he had a right to order him out 
of the country by proclamation, and the person re- 
fusing to obey such proclamation was liable to pu- 
nishment. But what was the punishment prescrib- 
ed in this case? A month’s imprisonment and to be 
sent out of the country. Undoubtedly obedience 
should be paid to the lawful proclamation of the 
king; but in this case the legality of such procla- 
mation might be objected to, and it would vot be 
proved by the punishment of the offender against 
the proclamation itself. ‘The opinion of sir Edward 
Northey, in support of this right, he (Mr. H.) con- 
sidered in the same light as that of judge Black- 
stone, it was not supported by authority. 

The honorable and learned gentleman then con- 
trasted the object of the war alien bill with that of 
the one now proposed. The former, he observed, 
was to preserve the external tranquility of the coun- 
try, but the latter was intended to support foreign 
tyranny.—[Hear, hear, hear!] It was in this view 
which the noble lord viewed it, and it was for this 
purpose he wished the house to sanction it. It was 
an absurd argument in its favor, to say that it was not 
likely to be abused; because, unless a strong case of 
its necessity were made, such argument would go 
for nothing. But he (Mr. Horner) contended it may 
be abused, and he would suppose three cases where 
such abuse mighthanpen. ‘The first was, suppose; 
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as was the fact, that Russia was indebted to Hol- 
land a large sum of money, and that the Russian 
minister here, afraid of being dunned by applica- 
tion for its payment, might not such minister repre- 
sent to the secretary of state the propriety of send- 
ing out of the country one or two honest Dutchmen, 
who he suspected had come over for that purpose, 
but who in reality had come over on their own pri- 
vate business. Thus, under the game of protecting 
the interest of British policy, might two industri- 
ous men be banished from this country. The se- 
cond case which he should suppose, was one which 
was connected with these “essential objects of Bri- 
tish policy.”? The house would recollect, that one 
of these objects was the support of the beloved 
}erdinand.—{hear, hear!] Suppose some South 
American merchants, who may differ from the no- 
ble lord (Castlereagh) in their view of Spanish po- 
licy, were to come to this country with the inten- 
tion of trade, was it not probable the Spanish minis- 
ter, suspecting their intentions by applying these 
profits on their return to the support of the inde- 
pendents, would complain to the British minister, 
and procure a secret order for their departure? 
The third case he should suppose was that of some 
of the persecuted protestants of the south of France 
flying to this country for protection, but who, at 
the instance of a French ambassador, might receive 
an order to leave our shores, where the wretched 
have ever sought and found refuge, and be again 
driven into the midst of their persecutors? These 
were cases which he did not say would happen; but 
he had supposed them all as possible, and the appli- 
cations which might produce them probable, from 
the known opinions of the noble lord on the ‘objects 
of British policy.” These were considerations, 
which, in his opinion, should induce the noble lord 
himself to oppose this bill, as without such power 
us it would confer, he might be able to answer the 
applications of any foreign minister, by stating that 
the laws were positive ana put it out of lis power 
to grant their requests. He would not take up much 
of the time of the house in viewing this bill as its 
operation would be likely to affect our commercial 
interests, but he contended that it would do so ma- 
terially. It would also bea disgrace to every Eng- 
lishman, and a reproach on the history of the times 
that the government should, by such a measure, 


lend itself to any foreign tyrant who might wish to_ 


hunt down his subjects. 





We have the speeches of several other members, 
af which we take a brief notice to assist the reader 
to a conclusion as to the nature and merits of this 
bill: 

Mr. John P. Grant stated that from Magna Charta 
down to 1792, it bad never occurred to «ny man to 


pass such a bill. But even if it were necessary in| @!4 
while the other was no more. 


1792, the circumstances of the present times were 

quite different. fe then lashed the bill severely. 
Mr. Sergeant Rest quoted a good deal of law to 

shew that the bill was lawful. He said that if a 


minister abused his power under this bill he might} 
be brought to account for it—at which every body| 


laughed! He gave his opinion that foreigners were 
- not entitled to the benefit ofhabeas corpus, and so on. 


Ile said he believed there was not a sfate in the! 





what passed after the treaty of Amiens. This coyn-. 
try had stipulated by that treaty to send:back to 
France all murderers, forgers, and fraudulent. bank- 
rupts; yet even to fulfill this stipulation it had been 
necessary to pass a specific act.——But it was neces- 
sary to protest against this doctrine, or we. might 
soon see some practical effects of it—[Hear!] They 
knew not how soon, if this power of the preroga- 
tive were admitted, the ministers might send back 
the Spanish liberales or the French emigrants to 
their respective countries to perish at the stake, or 
on the scaffold—({Hear!]———It was surprising that 
his learned friend (Mr. Serjeant Best) could assert 
that the powers granted to the ministers had never 
been abused, in spite of the many instances which 
had been mentioned. It was absurd to talk of cal- 
ling ministers to account for the exercise of a power, 


from the very nature of which no evidence of its | 


abuse could be brought forward. 

Mr. C. Yorke supported the bill—He thought it 
justified by ancient usage, and sawnoreason why this 
country should be open indiscriminately to foreign. 
ers, who might criticise and grumble at the govern- 
ment which protected them. Jf this rule were adopt- 
ed in the United States, a goodly number of Mr. Yorke’s 
countrymen would leave it 

Mr. C. Wynn denied the prerogative as ascribed, 
as well as antiquity of the usage proposed. He tolit 
a story about “his gracious majesty” Charles HM. who 
was deprived of one his mistresses by a Frenchman, 
who insulted royalty by strutting at the theatres with 
his strumpet; and that the king could not get clear 
him but by using his influence with the king of 
France to recal him. “As to the assertion of the 
learned gentleman (Mr. S. Best) that the liberty of 
England was for the enjoyment of Englishmen only, 
he could not conceive upon what authority such an 
opinion rested. For he (Mr. W.) had always been 
taught to think that the moment any man, however 
previously enslaved, touched British soil, he be- 
came entitled to freedom. Such had been the doc- 
trine of all constitutional writers, and such was his 
decided opinion.” 

Mr. Baring asserted that the power with which 
government was invested by the alien act, had been 
grossly abused, and especially in the case of the 
two persons whom he had mentioned on a former 
evening. For those persons had come into this 
country solely for commercial purposes, and yet they 
were sent away in consequence of the suggestion of 
the noble lord (Castlereagh) without any cause as- 
signed even to this house. But what aggravated 
the case was this fact, that one man was sent out 
of the country instead of another, who happened to 
be of the same name—[Hear, hear, hear!] This fact 
the honorable member stated his ability to prove, 
by producing the man actually sent away through 
that mistake, for he was now actually in Londen, 


The house divided for the bill—for it 148, against 
48; present 196 members—a very full house!—the 
whole number of members is about 700. 








Foreign Articles. 


Russia is the asylum of the oppressed subjects of 
Turkey. The grand scheme of Catharine will pro- 


world in which the sovereign had not power over fo-| bably be realized at,no very remote period. The 
reigners. There is no power in the United States other | people of Venice appear like a “troubled sea,” anc 


than therc is over cilizens. 


Sir S. Romilly replied to Sergeant Bést—he said | 


are very unsettled. Afoscow has risen from its ashes. 
Cunning has cen re-elected to Parliament from 


—Blackstone stated, that the king had the power| Liverpool. Some commerci.i heart-burnings are 
to send aliens back to their own country. [Hear,|spoken of between Eugland and Russia, because 


hear!) ‘That this was not law was evident from! 


the latter is pleased to prohibit the import of man, 


——. 
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of the goods of the former, and is also suspected 
of enticing away her manufacturers. Vapoleon’s 
sister, Eliza Bacciochi, is in a bad way with her 
claims to property in Italy, It would appear that 
she may be made.to give up from 3 to 8,000,000 at 
Lucca, &e.. This is very well—if the people getit; tor 
they must have been swindled in the monopolization 
of such vastsums by her. Kosciosko is living at Ge- 
neva. A body of the Swiss are to be stationed at 
Fontainbleau. Bavaria and Saxony keep up very 
numerous armies, considering the population of 
these states. Baden is disturbed by the nobility, 
who have some disputes with the sovereign. Dev- 
mark is very strongly remonstrating against certain 
proceedings of the British, as to trespasses on her 
tersitory. Many Swedes, of the highest distinction, 
are leaving their country and resorting to foreign 
courls—Bernadotte’s situation appears rather un- 
pleasant and critical. The French are very busy in 
arresting and imprisoning “seditious” persons.. A 
London paper talks about “the designs of the Uniied 
States upon the West-Indies!”’—what “designs!” A 
French marquis has obtained a patent, as inventor 
of steam-boats in France! A mob of peasants has 


The expence of parliamentary printing during 
the present session is about 100,000/. 

In London, on an action for damages in the case 
of being bitten by a ferocious dog, the plaintiff has 
recovered 55]. 

British papers state, that at the Easter Leipsic 
fair, English cottons sold so very low as to defy all 
competition by the native manufacturers. 

Near Berlin, a soldier, distracted by rejected 
love, attempted to drown himself, but at the mo- 
ment of perishing was saved, and afterwards put 
under guard to prevent his completing his intention; 
but he, in a short time, escaped, and ran towards 
the river. A comrade pursued him, but found him- 
self distanced, and then called to the unfortunate, 
and threatened to shoot him if he did not return. 
The man immediately faced to the right about, the 
fear of being killed overcoming the desire of being 
drowned / 

The amount of revenue to the British government 
from newspaper stamps in England for the year 
ending Jan. 4, 1816 was 363,414l. 3 4. In Scotland 
20,2817. 12 10. The-amount paid by the London 





destroyed the rice fields near Bologno, in Italy, un- 
der the idea that they poisoned the air—rice was 
first cultivated here about 15 years ago. Some of| 
the streets of London are paving with fren flags. 
Spain is greatly agitated witli real or pretended 
pete and conspiracies, and many are put to death 
by the “adored” Ferdinand, in the “ancient and ve- 
nerable” barbarian manner—with mutilations and 
tortures. Inreply toan enquiry, by Mr. Brougham, 
in the house of commons, lord Castlereagh stated 


| Courier alone was $1,155/. 2 besides the duty 
paid on advertisements. 

{ The British stoc ks are quoted June 15,3 per cts. 

acc. 63} 7-8, 3 per cent. red. 62 7-8 73 Omnium 

on > 24 pr. 

Reciprocity! In Cobbett’s s Register of June 8, it 
jis asserted “that Scotland devours, in places and 
hensions, imecluding officers, more than she pays in 
tares.°’ 

It is given as a reason (by their secretary ) for 
maintaining seven lords of the admiralty, that ‘there 


that the government was not responsible for any Of/is seldom more than ome attends.” 


the pecuniary engagements for the European pow- 
ers, by the treaty with 4/ziers. Didier was execut- 
ed at Lyons on the 10th of June—28 persons have 
been arrested at Paris for an alleged conspiracy 
against the lives of the royal family. Nine waggons, 
with specie, from France arrived at the Bank of 
Viennaon the 28th May. The British people scem 
excessively delighted, thinking it very extraordi- 
nary, indeed, that, though a ¥ hole month had passed 
since their marriage, the princess Charlotte and her 
man still kept company with each other, and appear- 
ed pleased with it!—/¥ hat stuff—If persons in pri- 
vate life were otherwise, it might be worth talking 
about. The report that the king of the Wether lands 
had refused an asylum to the proscribed French, is 
contradicted. Cardinal Fesche, Cambaceres and 
Fouche have been-struck from the list of grand 
crosses of the legion of honor. 
Great Britain and Ireland are to be cousolidated— 
but there is to be a vice-treasurer for the latter, with 
a salary of 3500/. per annum. 

It is ridiculous, that at Cadiz, among the prepa- 
rations to honor the reception of the queen of Spain, 
they have erected a temple, with Ferdinand’s bust 
in front, on which also are the figures of Justice/ 
Conscience! ! Fame!!! and Mercy! !// 

The British annual revenue from lotteries is offi- 
cially stated at 528,240. 

Mr. Lyttleton moved in parliament, June 12, the 
discontinuance of lotteries, on account ot their im- 
moral tendency. The motion was negatived, yeas 
24, nays 47. It was said, if British lotteries were 
stopped, foreign tickets would be sold in England. 
it was p: oposed to have all the tickets sold at one 
office, to prevent the pufiing advertisements which 
arise from competition. 

It is said orders have been sent from Calcutta to 
ingland to preyent any more missionaries from com- 
ing out. 





French funds June 12, 5 per cts. 59 6-100 bank 
shares 11013 

Many “riotous assemblages” of the people dis- 
turb the repose of England. 
Norfolk, &c. the miserable populace are armed 
with heav y sticks “studded with iron spikes,” their 
flag inscribed with the terrible words “sreraD oR 
g1.00p’’.—Some parties threatened to march for 
London. The offenders are threatened with death. 
At Biddeport, a mob was excited to prevent the 
shipment of a parcel of potatoes, ahd three of the 
leaders of it seized and put into prison—on which 
an immense number of persons, chiefly mechanics, 
defeated the police and released the prisoners. At 
Ely, the affair at wlich has been mentioned before, 
the rioters fired on thetroops; but they were soon 
routed, with 2 killed and several wounded, and-104 


The exchequers of| prisoners. The troops are on the alert, and appear 


to have hard service in keeping down the people. 

The vast emigration from England causes consi 
derable alarm. Many persons of: fortune are leav- 
ing the land of taxation for France and other parts 
of Europe, and the United States. The street in 
which the French ambassa:lor lives, in London, is 
crowced by people applying fer passports, and 
thousands have been issued, The. state of trade 
may be judged of by this—that. “not fifty foreign 
vessels are in the Thames”——and the London docks, 
which used to employ 1500 persons, do not employ 
500. 

Germany, in general, is in an unsettled and very 
depressed state. France, it is intimated, will be 
unable to meet the next payment to the allies for 
her “deliverance.”’ 

Bonaparte. ‘The Havauna frigate has arrived i 
England from St. Helena—the report is that ee. 
parte was in good health, but more dissatisfied than 
ever with his situation. He has sent by the Havan 
naa string of complaints to the prince regent, ue 
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on the subject of the personal regulations to which 
he has been compelled to conform. 

Talleyrand, on a late visit of the king to Fon- 
tainbleau, rode in the same carriage with him. 

_. Alexander of Russia has taken the title of Czar 
king of Poland. 

British manufactories. Letters from Liverpool 
give us distressing accounts of their state—20,000 
hands are out of employ at Birmizgham, alone, and 
Manchester is doing only half-work; so it is at Bris- 
tol, Bolton, Colne, Gloucester, Worcester, London, 
&e. ke. There are daily failures of those of small 
capital, and the most wealthy are hardly put to it 
to keep up. 

The British government expended 12,000/. in li- 
quors, &c. to secure the re-election of Canning to 
parliament for Liverpool. 

London June 11.—The Duchess of Parma, Maria 
Louisa, has an accredited envoy at Paris, although 
her duchy is not recognised in the royal Almanack. 

A very extensive scheme of forgery has lately 
been executed by which the bankers in town, and 
in different parts of England, have been defrauded 
to a very great amount. The amount of bills thus 
fabricated is differently stated, from £50,000 to 
100,000, and some say to double the latter sum; but 
the extent cannot yet be ascertained. 

His majesty’s store ship Tortoise, arrived on 
Wednesday at Portsmouth from Dantzic, bringing 
naval timber, as our proportionate part of prize 
stores found in the arsenal of that city, at its surren- 
der to the combined Russian and English forces. 

Above 1500 houses have fallen down in the city! 
of Szegeden, Hungary, having been undermined by | 
the great rise of the river. 

Old Bailey.—Last night, ata late hour, the recorder 
‘passed sentence of death upon thirty two convicts. 


the few years allotted to man within the walls of a 
prison, most of them, it appears from the petition 
in question, without any means of dependence but 
the allowance from the country of three shilling and 
sixpence per week ! / !—Statesman. 

Court of Chancery.—The public will learn with 
surprise, not unmixed with other sensations, that 
among'st the numerous persons confined in the Fleet 
prison for contempt of court, is an old gentleman, 
upwards of 70, who has passed more than 30 years 
in that miserable abode, and avows himself ignorant 
of the crime laid to his charge !—ié. 2 

Paris, June 12. Didier’s execution has taken 
place. He endeavored, throughout his interroga- 
tories and trial, to throw perplexity and dismay in- 
to the minds of his judges and of government. He 
stated that he was but one of 24 commissaries ap- 
pointed by a great power to promote the interest of 
the cause for which he was about to suffer, and 
which, better conducted by his surviving colleagues, 
would ultimately prevail. After making this appa- 
rent or real confession, which he observed to be not 
dictated by any desire to court the clemency of the 
king, which clemency could but little prolong a life 
already so far advanced, he recommertded to his 
judges the immediate execution of the sentence 
awaiting him, lest, a short interval elapsing, such a 
revolution in things might occur as to put him in 
their places, and them in his. This frank avowal 
had the effect of suspending, for a few days the se- 
verity of government, and of inducing on their part 
of every kind of offer to obtain from him the com- 
pletion of his revelations ona plan, of which the 
late events, alarming as they were, would appear 
to form an inconsiderable part. The power allud- 
ed to by Didier is conjectured to be either Austria 
or Bavaria. Itis certain that the military arrange- 





A private letter dated Paris, the 7th “states, that | 
the wives of the crown Prince of Sweden and of| 
Joseph Bonaparte, who are sisters, and whose | 
maiden names were Clary, who were still in this| 
capital, have received a notice to quit Paris od 
belonging to the family of Bonaparte, according to 
the law of amnesty, which banishes the relations | 
of that family for ever from France. 

A report prevailed in Paris on the 9th, that M. | 
Laine will immediately retire from office, on ac- 
count of bad health, and that the Archbishop of 
Rheims, who is charged with the concerns of the 
Roman catholic church, has tendered his resignation 
in consequence of the refusat of the king to adopt 
some changes which he has recommended, as con- 
trary to the concordat, with which his majesty 
considers himself bound to conform. 

A petition isnow preparing to the house of lords | 
by the numerous individuals confined in the Fleet 
prison, under committals for contempt, praying 
relief. The hard case of these individuals is worthy 
of public notice—they are excluded from the benefit 
of the insolvent act, and many of them have peen 
suffered to languish inastate of unmitigated coniine- | 
ment from two yeurs and upwards to thirty years / / / 
Ought not this to be enquired imto? Surely the law 
that can inflict so horrible an oppression on a British 
subject is worthy of revision in these enlightened 
ages of legislation. The crime of contempt appears 
to consist in “an inadility on the part of the individual 
2guinst Whom a bill in Chancery is filed, to comply 
with the expensive forms of that court in answering 
it.’ See the case of Mr. Newuam reported about 
ten days ago, who was committed under these cir- 
cumstances of hardship. We thus see the nature 
of the crime for which the petitioners alluded to! 
have been doomed to drag out so large a portien of) 





ments and general dispositions of those powers, but 
particularly the latter, over which Prince Eugene 
is known to have so decided an influence, are a sub- 
yect of real uneasiness to the Freneh court. 

Vienna, June l. ‘Yhe territorial claims of prince 
Eugene Beauharnois in the papal dominions, are 
now set aside by a convention concluded under the 
mediation of the court of Bavaria. The prince re- 
ceives his domains there upon an hereditary lease, 
and pays for them, besides a landemium of 150,000 
francs, an annual canon of 20,000 francs. The 
yearly revenue is estimated at 850,000 francs, and 
the capita. value at 5 per cent. at 17 millions of 
francs. The pope reserves to himself, for 9 years, 
the right of redemption om payment of this capital. 
Austria will also make an arrangement with prince 
Eugene, on account of his domains in Lombardy, 
and will purchase them back. Ifto these be add- 
ed the indemnity which he expects from Naples, he 
will certainly be one of the richest individuals in 
Europe. 

Alghuiri, ( Sardinia ) 18th April. Notwithstand- 
ing the arrangement made by lord Exmouth, with 
the Barbary powers, in our favor, their cruizers 
have, the day before yesterday, made a descent on 
our coast, carried 88 persons of both sexes off with 
them, and destroyed a great deal of property. 
— 

Statistical Articles. 

Poor natres.—If we rightly understand certai: 
statements which have just reached us, the pooi 
rates of Connecticut amount to about 25,000 dollars 
per annum—§7,755 being given as the cost of main- 
taining the paupers for the six months (the winter 
being included) ending April 51, 1816, during 
which the average number was only 200. And in 
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«Massachusetts, the maintenance of the poor cost the “From actual and careful admeasurement, the 
people of that state $57,909, for the last year. depth of the Mississippi at Mr. Bringier’s, nine miles 
The united population of those states in 1810 was ' below the efflux of the Fourche, was from the ex- 
862,287 souls—now not less than 950,000, although treme high bank of the river, 153 feet.. The depth 
the emigration from them has been so immense; : of Ponchartrain is about 18 or 20 feet; never much 
and the united amount for supporting the poor is,less or more. The difference between the maximum 
$72,909, equal to a little more (about the 10th of a|and minimum elevation at Mr. Bringier’s is 28 feet. 
cent) than thirteen cents for every “tax contribut-! The difference between the common level of Pon- 
ing individual”—persons not paupers. chartrain and the low water level of the Mississippi, 
‘There is in this result a good deal to gratify the is about 8 or 10 feet. From those elements it re- 
editor of the Wrrxty ReeisTER, as serving to shew | sults, that if we subtract 23 from 153, we have 130 
to his readers the care and reflection with which, in | feet as the depth of the Mississippi. If we add 10 
the absence of documentary ma*ter, he has advanced | feet, the perpendicular fall from low water level in 
some of his statistical facts. the river, to 18 feet, the common depth of the lake, 
In the laborious letter to Mr. Cobdett, inserted in | and take the sum, 28, from 130, the remainder, 102 
the last vloume, see the second part, page 229, we | feet, is the least depth of the bottom of the Missis- 
stated, that the cost of maintaining the poor in the |sippi, below that of lake Ponchartrain.” 
United States, generally, was, for every other per-| Bank of the United States. Additional subscrip- 
son, about fourteen cents per annum. This sum was |tions—in Georgia, $1,200,000. In Kentucky, “up- 
ut down from an average result of several counties wards of a milhon.” In Ohio, 470,000. At Ports- 
in the middle states, the facts belonging to which | mouth, N.H. 120,000. Present known amount of 
were obtained with considerable trouble—regulat- | subscriptions, $25,665,4000—deficiency 2,334,600. 


















































ed by a careful view of the condition of society; but} Vermont, Tennessee and Louisiana to be heard from 
ye it was, in some degree, arbitrary. The above, EXCHANGE 
iowever, convinces us that we were as nearly right > a ae 
as, perhaps, it was possible to be—and thatthe cost; ¢ Z > = Caw 
. eS. . . = og — = wo oo 4 — ~ "3 ce) 
of maiuttaining the poor is, to each other person in) y= sa fr le wee 
the United States, about fourteen cents a year. OES seceiolioZs 
A careful attention to such matters as this, is} & l —_ iP ile anne 
worth volumes of speculations and essays on go-; Qle Owe meisseaz 
vernment. Practice laughs at theory. ay SS Sad BOSSe. 
By referring to the letter above alluded to, the) 2 = 2 21> ef. 
following curious and important facts appear—that; o & 2. a os . 
the maintenance of a pauper in the United States] AROS tT] coun  >le 
was supposed to cost the people about forty-five] FS Ser oSlaoSS asl Ile sg 
dollars a year, while in England, such maintenance} o¢.2 5 & oF ZlE Ra aae 5 = S$ 
appeared to cost only fourteen dollars, although the} 30 ¥Y3°5 & | = - © ain 
price of bread and meat there, at the time the cal-} @ A oe eee z 
culation was made, was about equal to double its) WO FF eZ3 9}. Oem Viz «a 
e Uni ‘hey (in England)} (2 OLS S#/PSeSe Pl Ata = 
average for the United States. They (in England) } SEES i riteeeg eta 
. - ~ — 
must then have lived upon something cheaper than) £5 ¢ Ho 2 a. =o Prats < 
bread and meat. Notwithstanding this severe ecoe| * @ Seg oi © Ss “To © 
nomy, we had also this result—that while the people a ® be Ce ee - 
—_— = : ° vat r ‘ — . . g Me 
of the United States were paying only fourteen cents S285) al mownMintia £ 
each to keep their poor in a little comfort, the Eng- se 8 gieoee orTstie ¢F 
lish were paying five hundred and sixty-nine cents,| Saxe fle pom, ap Fe 
each, merely to keep their poor from immediate CSas 2|> @ M121 D. & 
~~ = ™ 
starvation. 4 2. Ey = = coe on 
Tut Myrssisstrer. There are few that can look 2 & « . 
= . . . os Le] ee me ae — a _— 
at the map of Louisiana without an idea of shorten- 2 =o, Ff a otal | a 2 
e . . ° . . . ° ~ t ~~ 
ing the length of the Mississippi, by discharging its | o = 3 612 yak Sié& & 
mighty waters on the right or left ofits present val. | 7 OM S15 1Se ets a 5 
ley; and when we look at superfices only, the thing | a > 2. Sip Se epfstin § 
seems very easy to accomplish;—but going deeper! = 3 mel — & 
) 


into the subject, we immediately abandon the no-! (cpThe price of specie, treasury notes and inland 
tion. It appears practicable to throw off tite excess : bills fuctnat-: almost everv day, but seems, gene- 
waters of the river, and thereby save the country | pully, drawing towards a state of equality. Specie, 
from inundation; but to alter the course of the) in Baltimore, since the date of the preceding, has 
mian stream—is another affair. 'been sold as low as 10 per cent. ad. and commonly 
My enlightened friend /saac Briggs, speaking toj at 123. The above, we suppose, are the prices that 
me of this river, observed, that when he first ap-| the brokers se// at. We donot believe they can be 
proached, it he felt no little disappointment at its accepted, in extenso, aS accurate; but may serve for 
appearance. Of such vast extent, in idea, from the!a general view, as being sufficiently correct, and 
inap, there seemed something contemptible in its) gratify future curiosity. 
expanse; but, added hc. I took a boat, and with a; Nevenst™: Hiuxs. Dr. Mitchell, of New-York, 
beummet found the Mississippi as L had anticipated. | captain Pariric ge,of the U. S. nilitary academy at 
The notion of a cut occurred a few days since,! West Poirt, and some other gentlemen, recently 
when I had the pleasure ofa short, but very inte-| went from New-Yorkfin the U. S. revenue eutter, to 
resting cenversation, with Mr. Derdy, author of the} ascertain the heighth of ihe Neversink Hills, near 
map, &c. noticed in our paper. In reply to my ques-| Sandy Hook, by the barometer, The operation was 
tions, he referred me to the topographical account| performed by captain Partridge, and the highest 
which accompanies the map, and read to me the fol- | point which bore from the light house about S. dis~ 
lowing paragraph from page 155, which I copy for tant two lcagues, was elevated two hundred and se- 
the information of others: i venty-two feet abgye the level of the ocean: Thet 
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ummit is distinguished by having a sort of notch 
or break through the middle of it. The party named 
it Mount Mitchell, under a salute from the cutter, 
and three cheers. 

“LOOK UPON THIS PICTURE—ANn ON THIS.” The 
editor of the Albany Register, under this head, pub- 
lishes an extract from lord JVelson’s official letter, 
dated off Algiers, January 14, 1804, and follows it 
up by Decatur’s x: count of his memorable negocia- 
tion with the dey, dated Bay of Algiers, July 4, 1815. 
The contrast is as gratifying to our national pride, 
as it is honorable to our hero.t 

Nelson went to Algiers to pemanp that a Mr. Fa- 
bion should again be received as consul there—to 
DEMAND that the Maltese vessels captured by the 
dey’s cruisers should be given up. Captain Keats 
was sent ashore for the purpose, and presented the 
lord’s letter and remonstrance. The dey was “very 
violent and outrageous,” and positively refused to 
comply with either of the demands made. 

On the 17th of Jan. lord Nelson’s fleet of ten sail of 
the line came in sight of Algiers—Keats was sent 
ashore again, but the “dey refused to see him,” be- 
ing employed at his batteries, though he ‘twaited 
two hours” for his highness’ leisure. Upon which 
he returned to the fleet and told what had passed— 
and his lordship left Algiers exactly as he came be- 
fore it. 

Decatur went to Algiers with four frigates and one 
sloop of war, with a treaty made out according to 
bis own mind. He said it,must be signed—the dey 
wished time to consider, for it gave up all claim to 
tribute, &o. &c. “uot a@ minute,” was the reply, and 
the business was settled as Decatur dictated, on the 
quarter deck of the Guerriere! 

Cuernits made their first in London this season, 
onthe 7th May, in Covent Garden market. They 
were sold at two guineas and a half per lb. [How 
great must be the poverty of the many—how un- 
equally must wealth be distributed, where such a 
price as this can be paid for a pound of cherries. ] 

A turtTLe—of the species commonly called the 
“leather tortoise,” caught at Cedar creek, New-Jer- 
sey, is exhibiting at Philadelphia, which is suppos- 
ed to weigh 1009 lbs. 

Witp parsnip.—A fine bov, about 12 years old 
died after a very short but excruciating illness, at 
Mount Vernon, Oliio, in consequence of eating of 
the root of the wild parsnip. Me was carried off 
in 40 minutes by this active poison. 

CINCINNATI MANUFACTURES.—We are gratified in 
noticing the growing prosperity of manufactures in 
this town. A seythe and sickle manufactory has re- 
cently gone into operation, and furnishes those arti- 
cles of'a 6uperior quality, at $20 per dozen for the 
former and $10 per dozen for the latter. Screw 
uuzurs are also made here, and sold at ten cents 
per quarter inch, a less price than those imported. 

A mustard manufactory is in successful operation, 


—<— 


{The Journal de Frankfort of the 18th May, gives 
the treaty of lord Exmouth with the Barbary states 
to which is subjoined the following paragraph:— 
“Behold then the hopes that Europe conceived at 
the congress, reduced to acknowledging itself tri- 
butary to some miserable pirates in the Mediterra- 
nean! England, which by a nod could make all 
these thieves retire into their dens; England, which 
possesses Malta and the Seven Islands, will never 
wash away the disgrace of having rivetted the chains 
of Europe. Let this treaty be compared with that 
concluded by the Americans with Algiers, and it 





the price of which per pound by the keg is one 
dollar—three dollars per bushel given for mustard 
seed. 

The proprietors of the Cincinnati oil mill will 
shortly commence the manufacture of castor otf, and 
now give two dollars per bushel for the seed of the 
palma christi, castor oil or mole bean. We would re- 
commend the cultivation of this plant to our friends 
the farmers, as it can be raised with but little 
trouble, and effectually expels that pernicious ani- 
mal, the mole, from the farm on which. it grows. 

Gazette. 


Lead. “We noticed some time ago, that very rich 
mines of lead had been discovered at Prairie 
du Chein—large quantities of it are now arriving 
at S¢. Louis for sale. 

Granp Cross. In France all married men are 
said to belong to a “Legion of Honor.” One who 
has a scolding wife is said to bear a “Grand Cross.” 

WHate Fisnery.—The sloop Sally, of Nantucket, 
only 30 days out, was spoke on our coast, with sixty 
barrels of oil, and was then employed in increasing 
the quantity. 


List of officers composing the general court martial for 
the trial of major-general Gaines, at New-York, on 
the 2d of September: 

President—Major-general Scott. 

Members—Brig. gen. Porter, brig. gen. Mille?; 
brig. gen. Swift, col. Atkinson, lieut. col. Ball, lieut. 
col. House, lieut col. Arbuckle, col. Brady, col. 
Mitchell, lieut. col. Eustis, lieut. col. Lindsey, lieut. 
col. Towson. 

Judge Advocate—R. H. Winder, esqr. 

Supernumeraries—Lieut.col. Pinkney, major Hum- 
phries, of the 6th inft. major Stockton, of the ar- 
tillery. 

Adjutant and Inspector general’s office, 
August 1, 1816. 

GENERAL OnDER. Promotions to fill vacancies in the 
military peace establishment of the United States, 
which have occurred since the 17th of June, 1816. 

Corps of artillery. Ist lieut. Milo Mason, to be 
captain, 17th May, 1816, vice Herriot declined. 

2d Lieut. John W. Kincaid, 1st lieut. 17th May; 
1816, vice Mason promoted. 

2d Lieut. Robert Goode, Ist lieut. 15th July, 
1816, vice Morgan, resigned. 

2d Lieut. Richard H. Lee, 2d lieut. 17th May, 
1816, vice Kincaid, promoted. 

2d Lieut. Jesse M’Ilvain, 2d lieut. 15th July, 
1816, vice Goode, promoted. 

$d Lieut. William L. Boothe, 2d lieut 16th July; 
1816, vice Whetmore, resigned. 

Sth Regiment of Infantry. 2d Lieut. Subael Butter: 
field, to be Ast lieut. 3Uth June, 1816, vice Cilly, 
resigned. 

7th Regiment of Infantry. 2d Lieut. Jacob Tipton, 
to be 1st lieut. Sih July, 1816, vice Hays. 

8th Regiment of Infantry. 2d Lieut. Russell B. 
Hyde, to be Ist lieut. Ist July, 1816, vice King, 
resigned. 

‘The officers above promoted will report accord. 
ingly, subject to the approval of the senate at their 
next session. By order, 

D. PARKER, Adj. and Ine. gen. 


Adjutant and Inspector general’s office, 
lst August, 1816. 
GrNERaL onpdER. Preparatory to forming a list of 
the army, conformably to a resolution of congress, 
passed April 27, 1816, the state and county, in which, 
each commissioned officer was born will forthwith 





will be 8een‘what there was reason to expect from 
80 powerful a mediator.” 


be reported to this office. By order— 
D. PALAGEP, Adj. and Int: gen 
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| CHRONICLE. 


The United States’ frigates Constellation and Ja- 
va, and sloop Erie, were at Syracuse about the 27th 
of May. 

By a decision in Pennsylvania, the child of a slave 
born in that state is free. 

Our fishermen to the eastward pursue their busi- 
ness with extraordinary vigor and effect; and have 
thereby much excited the jealousy of their British 
rivals, who make many complaints about trespasses 
on their coasts. 

A steam boat is shortly to leave New York for a 
port in Russia, where she is under contract to be on 
the Ist December. Capt. Bunker is to command 
her. Mr. Colden, an eminent practitioner of law at 
New York, is to go out in her. The Columbian ob- 
serves: “This grand undertaking, we understand, is 
in fulfilment or acceptance of a contract offered to 
Mr. Fulton by the emperor of Russia, allowing him 
the exclusive navigation of steam boats in the Rus- 
sian empire for 25 years. As the vessel is built as 
substantial and strong as a sloop of war, little doubt 

is entertained by naval men of the pr acticability of 
the attempt. ss 

The price of flour has fallen in Canada. 

‘The great steam-boat Vesuvius, with a rich cargo, 
bound up the Mississippi, has been destroyed by 
fire off New-Orleans. Luckily she was anchored in 
the river, whereby no other damage was suffered. 
‘The people all saved—property lost estimated at 
200,000 dollars! 

The London Courier says—that Mr. Randolph will 
be the next president of the United States. 

The commissioners of the navy are advertising 
for live oak and other timber fora ship of the line 


and two frigates. 


The infamous trade to Africa for slaves, is pursu- 
ed with uncommon vigor from Havanna—the crews 
of the vessels engaged in it, are made up of the peo- 
ple of all nations, tempted by the want of other em- 
ploy, and high wages. 

The British vessels stationed on the coast of Afri- 
ca have frequent battles with the slave traders, and 
have captured several, under Spanish colers. 

An elephant, recently exhibited as a show in the 
Zastern states, was killed by some villain unknown, 
with a musket, when trav eliing through Alfred, Me. 
it has much excited the public sensibility in that 
quarter. 

Emigration—A ship has arrived at New-York from 
France, with passengers, among whom is Mr. Lee, 
late consul at Bordeaux, and fifty-two artists and 
manufacturers of various descriptions, vine-dressers 





York, in one day, from Hull, Eng. and Waterford, 
Ireland. Vessels are almost every day reaching 
some of our ports with passengers, from England, 
Ireland, France, Germany, &c. ‘The Swiss, her eto- 
fore spoken of, embarked in Holland, and sailed on 
the llth of June. A Liverpool paper complains, 
that the spirit of emigration has reached “the me- 
tropolis and the heart of the united kingdom;” and | 
relates that a vessel had been seized in the Thames, 
tor attemping to bring out 231 persons, instead of| 
174, all that she was “entitled to c: wry, by the law| 
allow! ing one to every two tons. Many vessels are 


mentioned in England as being engaged to bring 
passengers to the United States. ) 
Mrs. Carson, charged with being concerned in a 
conspiracy to extort from gov. Snyder a pardon for 
Smith, condemned to death at Philadeiphia for mur- 
dev, has been twice before a judge, at Harrisburg, 





yas held te a bail of £$5000;. 


ona habeas corpus—she 


and not being able to obtain it was remanded to pri- 
son. | 
Amelia Island. It is reported that the Carthage. 
nian privateers propose to take this island from the 
Spaniards, and make it a depot for their prizes. — 
The procedure would powerfully aid their cause. 


outh America. The items of news we have from 
South America are pleasiug. We daily expect ma- 
ny interesting particulars. 

We have “nothing particular” from Mexico—but 
many scraps of intelligence shew us that the patri- 
ots maintain their ground. That they will ultimate- 
ly succeed, we have not the least doubt. A conv ov 
of 7000 mules lately reached Vera Cruz from Mexi- 
co, after being 7 months on the voyuge; owing to 
the continual harrassings of the patriots, who inter- 
cepted many of the weaker convoys: They were 
laden with specie, a good deal of which seem des- 
tined for England the West India colonies. 


Note from general Jackson, to the Editors of the 
Nashville Whig. 

For the information of the public, I enclose for 
publication in your paper, an extract of a letter 
received from col. Meigs, of date 5th instant. It 
affords evidence, that the murder of Davis was an 
act committed by a few disorderly Indians, who 
have been promptly apprehended by the nation, 
and handed over to the civil authority for trial. 
This is the best proof of the friendly intentions of 
the great mass of the Cherokee nation towards the 
citizens of the United States, and ought to be satis- 
factory to every good citizen. A. JACKSON. 

Nashville, July 7, 1816. 

Axserstus.—A few days since, Mr. Wm. Dole, near 
Parker’s river bridge, in Newbury, found a piece 
of mineral subsiance in his garden, which appears, 
by experiment, from its durability in fire, to be the 
genuine Abestus. 


Query.— Would not Abestus be useful for bank- 
bill paper, as it is very durable and not combusté 
ble.—Newburuport Herald. 


The following article from a Richmond paper, on the 
same subject, is interesting : 

‘‘A Newburyport paper states, that Mr. Dole has 
found, near Parker’s river, in Newbury, a piece of 
mineral substance, which appears by experiment, 
from its durability in fire, to be the genuine Abes- 
tos.* The editor of this paper (V. P.) well recol- 
lects, in 1794, seing several large pieces of Abestos 
on an island in Parker’s river, called, he believes, 
Kent Island (persons of that name then lived on the 
island) the filaments of which were nearly three 
inches in length. It was then said that the island 
contained large quantities. In 1800, about fifteen 


'miles from Batrimore, Abestos was found, some of 


which was nearly four inches in length. It was used 
for the wick of a lamp in Baltimore; but, though 
unconsumed, the flame was much more dim than tha’ 
from a cotton wick. Pliny says, that cloth made o! 
Lit was used by the ancients for a shroud to the ashes 
jof the dead. A napkin 24 inches square cost in Chi- 
na $170. The Royal Society in England has a piece 
lof this cloth, 12 inches by 6, which has been wasi: 
ed by burning it red hot. It lost in thus burning, 


3 grains each time. 





* Abestos, a sort of native fossil stone, which may 
be split into threads from one to. ten ‘inches long, 
very fine, silky, and of a greyish color—It i is endow 
ed with the wonderful pra perty of being uncon- 
sumable by fire. - 




















